














CHAPTER 3 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
WAHDAT AL- WUJUD: 
‘TOWARD A METAPHILOSOPHY 
OF ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 


Waar AL-WUJCD, which may be translated as “oneness of 
existence” or “unity of existence” is a metaphysical concept 
going back to an outstanding Spanish Arab mystic-philoso- 
pher, Ibn ‘Arabi, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (1165- 
1240 C.E.). But what I am concerned with, at least in this 
chapter, is the philosophical elaboration and development 
which this concept underwent in Iran in the periods subse- 
quent to the Mongol invasion down to the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries when Sadr al-Din Shirazi, or as he is more 
commonly called Mulla Sadra (1571-1610 C.E.), achieved a 
grand synthesis of Iranian-Islamic philosophy precisely on the 
basis of this concept. 

I am interested in this particular aspect of this particular 
problem out of all the interesting problems offered by the 
history of Iranian Islam, not necessarily because of my own 
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personal philosophical attitude, but rather, and primarily, be- 
cause of my conviction that the concept of wahdat al-wujtd is 
something which, if structurally analyzed and elaborated in a 
proper way, will provide a theoretical framework in terms of 
which we shall he able to clarify one of the most fundamental 
modes of thinking which characterize Oriental philosophy in 
general—not only Islamic philosophy, but most of the major 
historical forms of Oriental thought so that we might make a 
positive contribution from the standpoint of the philosophi- 
cal minds of the East towards the much desired development 
of a new world philosophy based on the spiritual and intellec- 
tual heritages of East and West. 

Living as we are in a critical moment of human history, 
we naturally feel urgent need for many things. One of these 
things is a better mutual understanding among various na- 
tions of the world, which is often talked about also as the task 
of promoting a better understanding between East and West. 
Mutual understanding between East and West is conceivable 
at a number of different levels. Here I am interested in only 
one of them; namely, the philosophical level of thinking. 

It is undeniable that in the past attempts have sometimes 
been made to actualize a better mutual understanding be- 
tween East and West at the level of philosophical thinking 
under the name of comparative philosophy. But it is no less 
undeniable that up until now comparative philosophy has re- 
mained rather in the peripheral regions of the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the philosophers. In most cases, the choice of the 
terms of comparison, to begin with, has been arbitrary, and 
the work consequently unsystematic. In short, comparative 
philosophy has, in my opinion, not been very successful, and 
it has not been given the kind of serious attention it duly 
deserves. And the main cause of this failure, I think, lies in its 
poverty in methodology. 
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In order to bring home the true significance of compara- 
tive philosophy, particularly for the purpose of promoting a 
real, deep philosophical understanding between East and West, 
it must first be developed in a more systematic way into what 
we might call a metaphilosophy of philosophies. I understand 
by metaphilosophy a comprehensive structural framework 
with a number of sub-structures at different levels, each of 
which will consist of a more or less large network of philo- 
sophical concepts that have analytically been taken out or 
worked out from the basic concepts found in the major philo- 
sophical traditions, both of East and West. The first practical 
step to be taken in the process of arriving at a metaphilosophy 
of this I nature will, at least in my case, consist in a careful 
semantic analysis of the structure of the key-concepts of each 
philosophical system. And the result will hopefully be a vast, 
very complicated, but well-organized and flexible conceptual 
system in which each individual system will be given its proper 
place and in terms of which the differences as well as the 
common grounds between the major philosophical schools of 
the East and West will systematically be clarified. 

It is with such an ultimate aim in view that I am actually 
engaged in analyzing the key concepts of Oriental philoso- 
phies.’ In this wide perspective, the concept of wahdat al- 
wujtid represents but a narrowly limited partial field. But it is 
of such a nature that, if we succeed in bringing to light its 
fundamental structure, it will provide a basic conceptual mo- 
del by means of which the majority of Oriental philosophies 
will he brought up to a certain level of structural uniformity 
concerning at least one of their most fundamental aspects. ; 

This attitude of mine would naturally imply that | am not 
considering the unity of existence as something exclusively 
Islamic or Iranian. Rather, I am interested here in this con- 
cept, and the philosophical possibilities it contains, as some- 
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thing representative of a basic structure which is commonly 
shared by many of the Oriental philosophies going back to 
divergent historical origins, like Vedantism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, and Confucianism. The structure of the philosophy of 
wahdat al-wujúd would in this perspective be seen to repre- 
an archetypal form, we might say— 





sent one typical pattern 
of philosophical thinking which one finds developed variously 
in more or less different forms by outstanding thinkers be- 
longing to different cultural traditions in the East. 

In undertaking a structural analysis of wahdat al-wujúd, 1 
must emphasize at the very outset that I do not agree with 
those who tend to understand the word “structure” in a purely 
formal sense. For a structure understood in the sense of a 
mere form or a formal external system is almost of no value 
for the purpose of constructing the kind of metaphilosophy | 
am aiming at. Of course, | also take the word “structure” to 
mean a form or system. For my particular purpose, “struc- 
ture” means a system with inner articulations, or to express 
the idea in more concrete terms, it is to be understood as a 
linguistic or conceptual system of higher order constituted by 





a number of more or less well-organized and well coordinated 
key philosophical concepts. ‘he important point, however, is 
that the system must be grasped as an external form of an 
inner spirit or an original philosophical vision which lies be- 
hind it and which manifests itself in that particular form. 
Methodologically, the essential thing for us is first to grasp 
that central vision of a whole system or the spirit that ani- 
mates the system from within and informs it, and then to 
describe the system as an organic evolvement of that central 
vision. 

Approaching now wahdat al-wujúd from such a point of 
view, we find a magnificent system of metaphysics built up 
upon the basis of a peculiar vision of reality. As the very term 
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wahdat al-wujúd or oneness of existence clearly indicates, this 
basic vision centers around “existence.” In other words, the 
philosophy of wahdat al-wujtid is nothing other than a theo- 
retical or rational reconstruction of an original metaphysical 
vision, which is conceived of as an intuition of the reality of 
existence (wujúd). 

Having said this, I must immediately bring to your atten- 
tion a very important fact; namely, that existence in this par- 
ticular context is not the kind of existence of which all of us 
naturally have a common sense notion. Otherwise expressed, 
it is not existence as it is reflected in our ordinary, empirical 
consciousness. Rather it is existence as it reveals itself only to a 
transcendental consciousness. It is existence as intuited by 
man when he transcends the empirical dimension of cogni- 
tion into the trans-empirical dimension of awareness. 


We may recall at this juncture that the problem of existence 
was from the very beginning of the history of Islamic philoso- 
phy the metaphysical problem that Islam inherited from the 
tradition of Greek philosophy. It is important to remember, 
however, that in the earlier periods of Islamic philosophy, 
represented by such names as al-Kindí, al-Fárábí, Ibn Síná, 
and Ibn Rushd, wujúd or “existence,” in the sense of the act of 
existing, was an object of philosophical concern only indi- 
rectly and, let us say, accidentally, in the sense that, following 
the age-old Aristotelian tradition of metaphysics, the primary 
concern of the thinkers was with mawjúd rather than wujúd, 
that is to say, “existent” or a concrete thing that exists rather 
than the act itself of existing. The problem of wujúd was raised 
and discussed mainly as part of the inner constitution of “ex- 
istents,” i.e. real things that exist. 
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It is highly significant that the primary emphasis was 
shifted from existent to existence in a drastic way only after 
Islamic philosophy passed through the furnace of profound 
mystical experience in the person of Ibn ‘Arabi. Ibn Sina in 
this respect stands just at the turning point, although as a 
matter of fact he still remains within the orbit of Aristotelian 
philosophy for in ontology he is concerned with the problem 
of wujtid (actus essendi) mainly as a constituent factor of 
mawijud (ens). But at least we might safely say that he gave a 
decisive impetus to the later philosophical elaboration of the 
concept of wahdat al-wujtd by his explicit statement that ex- 
istence is an accident or attribute of madhiyah or “quiddity.” 
To this statement, however, he added another statement, 
namely that the accident called existence is not an ordinary 
accident, but that it is a very peculiar kind of accident. This is 
indeed an extremely important point which we must clarify as 
an indispensable preliminary to an analysis of wahdat al- 
wujúd. 

At the empirical level of experience we constantly find 
ourselves surrounded by an infinite number of things, that is, 
substances that are qualified by various attributes or accidents. 
We distinguish a thing from its attributes by giving to the 
former an ontological status different from that of the latter. 
For at the level of daily, empirical experience, we naturally 
tend to think that the existence of the thing essentially pre- 
cedes the existence of its attributes. That is to say, the at- 
tributes depend for their existence upon the thing, while the 
thing does not depend for its existence upon its attributes. We 
say for example: “The flower is white.” It seems evident that 
the attribute “white” is actualizable only when the thing, the 
flower, is already existent, while the existence of the flower 
itself is not affected at all even if the flower loses its whiteness 


and changes its color. 
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This observation, however, does not apply to existence 
self as an attribute. When for example we say: 


t 


‘The flower is 
existent,” the actualization of the attribute does not presup- 
pose the prior actualization of the flower. Quite the contrary, 
it is in this particular case the attribute that brings the flower 
into existence. This is in brief what Ibn Síná emphasized as a 
very peculiar nature of “existence” as an accident. It is an 
“accident,” he says, but it is not an ordinary accident; it be- 
haves in a totally different way from all other accidents. 


Now in the view of those who belong to the school of 
wahdat al-wujúd, this extraordinary or exceptional nature of 
existence as an accident comes from the very simple fact that 
in reality existence is not an accident of anything at all. But the 
problem arises precisely because existence, which in reality is 
not an accident, is grammatically and logically treated as an 
accident and is made to function as a predicate. Thus we say: 
“The flower is existent” just in the same way as we say: “The 
flower is white,” as if these two propositions stood semanti- 
cally quite on a par with each other. 

But according to the people of wahdat al-wujúd, there is 
in truth a fundamental difference between the two types of 
propositions with regard to their semantic behavior, i.e., with 
regard to the external structure of reality to which each one of 
them refers. In the case of propositions of the type: “The 
flower is white,” there is a structural correspondence between 
grammar and external reality. Otherwise expressed, the gram- 
matical or logical form of the sentence imitates and repro- 





duces the structure of the external reality to which the propo- 
sition is intended to refer. But in existential propositions of 
the type: “The flower is existent,” there is a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the grammatical form and external reality. 


Grammatically or logically, the “flower” is the subject, and as 
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such it denotes a self-subsistent substance, while the predicate 
“existent” denotes a quality which qualifies and determines in 
a certain way the substance. But in the view of the people of 
wahdat al-wujúd, the flower in reality is not the subject; the 
real ultimate subject is “existence,” while the flower, or for 
that matter any other so-called things, are but qualities or 
attributes variously determining the eternal, ultimate subject 
which is “existence.” Grammatically, “flower” for example is a 
noun, but metaphysically it is an adjective. All so-called things 
are adjectives or adjectival in nature, modifying and qualify- 
ing the sole reality called “existence.” 


As one can easily see, this position exactly corresponds to the 
position taken by Advaita Vedanta regarding the same prob- 
lem. In Vedanta, too, the Absolute which is indicated by the 
word Brahman is conceived as pure being or existence (Sat) 
all pervasive, non-temporal, non-spatial, absolutely unquali- 
fied and unlimited—while all so-called “things” are consid- 
ered so many determinations and particularizations of this 
absolute Indeterminate. That is to say, here too, all quiddities 
are adjectival to “existence.” 

Thus the structure of external reality which is indicated by 
the proposition: “The flower is existent” proves to be com- 
pletely different from what is suggested by the grammatical 
form of the sentence. What is existent in the fullest sense of 
the word is existence as the absolute Indeterminate, not the 
flower. Being-a-flower is but a special self-determination of 
this absolute Indeterminate. It is but a particular phenomenal 
form in which existence reveals itself in the dimension of the 
so-called external, sensible world. In other words, the “flower” 
here is an accident qualifying “existence,” and determining it 
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into a certain phenomenal form. Existence in itself, that is, in 
its purity, is without attributes. It is an absolutely simple unity 
or an absolute indiscrimination. Consequently, all differences 
that are perceivable at the level of sensible experience among 
various things are to be judged illusory. It is in this sense that 
Advaita Vedanta represented by Shankara declares: that all 
phenomenal things are nothing but illusions, that they are all 
illusory forms “super-imposed” (adhydsa) upon the underlying 
pure unity of Brahman. 

Both Taoism and Mahayana Buddhism take exactly the 
same position with regard to the nature of the seemingly self- 
subsistent things of the sensible world. Both are characterized 
by a thoroughgoing anti-essentialism. They are definitely 
against the position which in the Islamic tradition of meta- 
physics is known as the thesis of asálat al-máhíyah, i.e. the 
thesis that the various quiddities which we observe in the 
external world are possessed of a fundamental reality. Thus to 
give an example, the author of the Ta Ch’éng Ch’ Hsin Lun 
(“The Awakening of Faith in Mahayana”) which is regarded 
as one of the most basic philosophical textbooks of Mahayana 
Buddhism, remarks: “All men who are not yet enlightened 
discriminate with their deluded minds from moment to mo- 
ment between things (i.e. differentiate the original absolute 
unity of Reality into various self-subsistent things), and be- 
come thereby estranged from the absolute Reality.” The phe- 
nomenal things thus established by the discriminating activity 
of the mind are very significantly called jan fa “things of de- 
filement,” that is to say, the phenomenal things are here 
ontologically regarded as elements that “defile” and deform 
the purity of the one Reality. Again, in the same book we find 
the following very straightforward statement of this position: 
“That which is known as the Mind-Nature (i.e. absolute Real- 
ity) is beyond all phenomenal determinations. It is only 
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through illusions that all things become distinguished from 
one another as independent entities. Once we are freed from 
the illusion-producing movements of our minds, there will no 
longer be any appearance of the so-called objective world.” 

But this statement, namely, that the things of the phe- 
nomenal world are all illusory appearances, requires partial 
correction, for the superimpositions that have just been men- 
tioned are considered in Vedantism, Buddhism and Islam 
alike, to be caused not only by the relative, and intrinsically 
limited epistemological structure of the human mind but also 
by the very structure of absolute Reality itself. I shall come 
back presently to this important point. 


o 


AN 


It would seem that the brief explanation I have just given of 
the basic standpoint of wahdat al-wujúd type of philosophy 
has made us realize that we are in the presence of two meta- 
physical views of Reality which stand in sharp opposition to 
each other, an opposition which we may designate in a provi- 
sional way as “cssentialism” versus “existentialism.” 

The first, essentialism, is a philosophical elaboration or 
extension of our ordinary common sense view of things. In 
fact, at the level of our daily encounter with the world, we 
observe everywhere around us “things,” i.e. quiddities or es- 
sences that are existent. In this perspective it is the quiddities 
that exist. Everything that we observe here is “something that 
exists,” i.e, mawjud or ens. Nowhere is existence (wujtid) itself 
as pure actus essendi observable in its immediate, pure state. It 
is always hidden behind the innumerable quiddities. In this 
view, it is the quiddities that exist, while existence is but an 
attribute or property of the quiddities. 

In what we propose to designate by the word “existential- 
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ism,” on the contrary, we find this relationship between quid- 
dity and existence completely reversed. Existence is here the 
basis; it is in fact the sole Reality, and the quiddities are found 
to be adjectival to it; they are to be considered attributes quali- 
fying the unique Reality. 

It is important to remark that “essentialism” and “exis- 
tentialism” as understood in this particular context do not 
stand opposed to each other on one single level of human 
experience. For unlike “essentialism” which, as I have said 
above, is a natural philosophical development of the ordinary 
ontological experiences shared by all persons, “existentialism” 
in this context means a transcendental existentialism in the 
sense that it is a metaphysical system based upon, and born 
out of an ecstatic, mystical intuition of Reality as it discloses 
itself to a transcendental consciousness in the depths of con- 
centrated meditation. 

It will be interesting to observe in this connection that the 
Buddhist term for the Absolute is in Sanskrit tathatd whose 
Chinese translation is chén ju (which is read in Japanese shin- 
nyo). Tathata literally means “suchness,” and chén ju “truly- 
such.” That is to say, in both cases, the Absolute is referred to 
by words that signify “being as it really is or existence as it 
naturally is.” But the expression “existence as it naturally is” 
does not refer to existence of things as we know it at the 
empirical level of experience. “Existence” here means the real- 
ity of existence as it reveals itself to us when we are in the state 
of contemplation, through the activation of the transcenden- 
tal function of our mind, that is to say, the reality of existence 
prior to its being “defiled” and deformed by the discriminat- 
ing activity of the ordinary consciousness in its waking experi- 
ence. In Islam, this activation of the transcendental function 
of the mind is designated by a number of technical terms, the 
most important of them being the word kashf, which literally 


means “unveiling” or “taking off the veil.” And the inner struc- 
ture of this experience is usually described in terms of fand’ 
and bagd’? 

Here | shall confine myself to considering very briefly the 
theoretical aspect of the problem regarding how this kind of 
experience provides a basis upon which one could build up 
the metaphysical system of wahdat al-wujúd. 

The first of the two words, fand’, literally means “extinc- 
tion” or something being annihilated, somewhat like the Bud- 
dhist concept of nirvana. In the particular context in which we 
are interested, it means the total annihilation of an individual’s 
ego-consciousness resulting from an intense concentration of 
the mind in deep meditation. In this experience, the seem- 
ingly hard crust of the empirical consciousness of the mystic is 
dissolved and the ego-substance becomes totally absorbed into 
the underlying unity of existence. 

The metaphysical significance of this subjective annihila- 
tion lies in the fact that existence that has up to that moment 
been appearing in the pseudo-substantial form of an ego, loses 
this determination and turns back to its own original absolute 
indetermination. And since the human mind is the only locus 
in which anything can be subjectively actualized, existence 
too, becomes actualized or realized in its pure subjectivity 
only through man’s experiencing the total dissolution of his 
own pseudo-subjectivity. This is what is referred to in V edan- 
ta as man’s realizing the total identification of Atman with 
Brahman. 

We must recall at this point that the metaphysical Reality 
in its purity is the absolute Indeterminate, and as such it defies 
all objectification, for objectification implies determination. 
The moment existence is grasped as an object, it ceases to be 
itself, existence in its original indetermination can never be 
taken hold of as an object. It can only be realized as the sub- 
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ject of all knowledge in the form of man’s self-realization, for 
itis the ultimate Subject. This is—be it remarked in passing— 
why existence in its absolute indetermination is in Buddhism 
often called the Mind-Nature or Mind-Reality. 

As the narrowly limited ego-consciousness of man thus 
becomes dissolved and absorbed into the limitless expanse of 
the absolute Consciousness, and as existence that has been 
crystallized into the determined form of an ego-substance re- 
turns to its original all-pervasive indetermination, all the de- 
termined forms of the objective world also go back to their 
original existential indetermination. For there is a fundamen- 
tal functional correlation between the subjective state of the 
mind and the objective state of the external world. Where 
there is no subject, i.e. ego-substance to see things, there is no 
longer anything to be seen as an object. As a famous metaphor 
shared by so many Oriental thinkers goes: as all the waves that 
have been raging on the surface of the ocean calm down, the 
imitless Ocean alone remains visible in its eternal tranquility. 

Metaphysically this is the stage of Nothingness for there is 
here neither subject nor object. But since the word “Nothing- 
ness” refers to existence in its pure and absolute indetermina- 
tion, the stage is also called by another name which is of a 
more positive nature, namely, oneness or unity. The Bud- 
dhists often describe it as “one single piece with no articula- 
tion.” The Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu calls it “chaos” 
hun tun). It is at this stage or from the viewpoint of this stage 
only that all the different things that are discernible in the 
empirical world are declared to be illusory. It is also from such 
a peculiar point of view that the Muslim philosopher, Mulla 
Sadra, regards the so-called empirical things as “sheer con- 
nections” (rawedbit maldah) with no self-subsistence of their 
own. The representative Vedanta philosopher, Shankara, con- 
siders them as name-and-form (náma-rúpa), multiplicity su- 
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perimposed by ignorance (avidyd). At the next stage, how- 
ever, this veil of illusoriness is again removed from the things 
of the empirical world. The next stage is the stage of baqa’ 
experience. 

Baga’ means “remaining” or “survival.” Technically it re- 
fers to the spiritual stage at which all the things of the world 
that have once been dissolved into Nothingness and that have 
been lost in the absolute indiscriminate unity of “existence,” 
become resuscitated out of the very depth of the Nothingness. 
The entire phenomenal world of multiplicity with its infinitely 
various and variegated forms again begins to evolve itself be- 
fore man’s eyes. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between the 
world of multiplicity as observed at this stage and the same 
empirical world of multiplicity as it appears to man before he 
passes through the stage of fand’. For at the stage of fand man 
observes how all the things of the world lose their seeming 
ontological solidity, become fluid, and finally become lost into 
the original absolute indiscrimination of “existence.” Now at 
the stage of baqa’, the same things are observed as they loom 
up out of the very Ground of that absolute indiscrimina- 
tion and regain their reality in the dimension of waking 
experience. 

‘Thus the things are again established as so many different 
things which are clearly distinguishable from each other. And 
yet they appear this time deprived of self-subsistence. They 
are there, but not as self-subsistent entities; rather they are 
there as so many particularizations and self-determinations of 
the absolute Indeterminate. In this respect they are not to be 
regarded as sheer illusions. For they are real in so far as each 
one of them is a particular form into which the Absolute has 
determined itself and in which the Absolute manifests itself. 


n 





But thev are empty and illusory if one considers them without 
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reference to the original metaphysical Ground of which they 
are but various manifestations. They are illusory in so far as 
they are considered to be particular “things,” self-subsistent 
and self-sufficient. 

In reference to the ontological status of the phenomenal 
things, the Muslim thinkers of the wahdat al-wujtid school 
often use expressions like wujid libdri, i.e. “fictitious exist- 
ence,” and wujtid majdzi, i.e. “metaphorical or transferred 
existence.” These and other similar expressions simply mean 
that the things of the empirical world are sheer nothing if 
considered in isolation from the underlying unity of exist- 
ence, but that they are really existent if considered in relation 
to the latter. We have already seen above how Mulla Sadra 
calls the things of the empirical world “sheer connections,” 
that is, sheer relations. But the word “relation” (iddfah) should 
not be taken in the sense of an ordinary relation subsisting 
between two terms each of which is conceived as a self-subsis- 
tent entity. For in this particular context, “relation” means 
“illuminative relation” (iddfah ishrdgiyah). That is to say, the 
things of the empirical world are established as partial realities 
only through the illuminative or self-manifesting act of the 
one absolute Reality, 

This Islamic view is in perfect agreement with the posi- 
tion taken by Shankara regarding the problem of the reality 
and unreality of the empirical world. Like Muslim thinkers, 
Shankara takes the position that the empirical world is not 
ultimately and absolutely real, but that it is relatively real. It is 
not ultimately real because Brahman is not, and cannot be, 
experienced in the empirical world in its ultimate and abso- 
lute aspect, which is absolute indetermination. And yet, on 
the other hand, the empirical world is not entirely devoid of 
an objective basis of reality. Suppose, Shankara argues, a nian 
sees a rope lying on the ground, and takes it for a snake. The 
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snake that appears to the eyes of the man is illusory, because 
in reality it is nothing but a rope. But the snake is not sheer 
nothing either, in so far as it has its objective basis in a really 
existent rope. In a somewhat similar way, each one of the 
things which we see in the empirical world has an objective 
ontological basis in Brahman. For, according to Shankara, 
every single phase of our waking experience is a real experi- 
ence of Brahman. In a famous passage in the Viveka-Cúdámani 
(521) he says: “The world is an unbroken series of Brahman 
perceptions, so that the world is in all respects no other than 
Brahman.” That is to say, whenever we perceive something in 
this world we are in reality perceiving Brahman itself, not in 
its absolute aspect, to be sure, but in one of its particular 
phenomenal forms. In this sense, the empirical world is not 
an illusion; it is possessed of vyávahárika-reality, i.e. relative 
reality peculiar to the dimension of empirical experience, 
which it acquires in the capacity of a self-determination of 
Brahman, although from the absolute viewpoint, i.e. from the 
viewpoint of Brahman in its absolute purity, the empirical 





world is essentially illusory. 

The theoretical basis that underlies this argument in the 
case of Shankara is the thesis known as sat-kdrya-vdda, i.e. the 
doctrine that the effect is but a relative and conditioned mani- 
festation of the cause, there being between the two no real 
separation. ‘he empirical world in this view is nothing other 
than Brahman-as-the-world. 

Exactly the same explanation is applicable to the view 
taken by the philosophers of the wahdat al-wujtid school on 
the relationship between haqq and khalq, i.e. between absolute 
Reality and the created world. Thus to give one example, ac- 
cording to ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilf (1365-c.-1421 C.E.), the well- 
known author of the book Al-insán al-kámil (“The Perfect 
Man”), to call the things of this world “creatures” or “created 
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things” is simply to call them by a “borrowed” name. Not that 
the various things and properties that are observable in this 
world are “borrowings.” They are not “borrowings;” they are 
God Himself in the sense that they are various phenomenal 
forms assumed by the Absolute as it manifests itself at the 
level of the empirical experience of human perception. Only 
the name of “creatureliness” (khalqiyah) is a borrowing. God 
“lends” this name to His own attributes in so far as they ap- 
pear in the empirical world. “Thus,” Jil says, “the Absolute 
(haqq) is, as it were, the prime matter of this world. The world 
in this sense is comparable to ice, and the Absolute to water 
which is the material basis of ice. The congealed mass of water 
is called ‘ice,’ which is but a borrowed name; its true name is 
‘water. ” 

All this naturally leads the philosophers of the wahdat al- 
wujúd school to the conclusion that whatever is observable in 
this world has without exception two different aspects: (1) the 
divine aspect or the aspect in which it is absolute Reality itself, 
and (2) the creaturely aspect or the aspect in which it is some- 
thing relative, something other than absolute Reality. One 
might describe this situation in plain language by saying: Ev- 
erything in this world is in a certain sense God, and in another 
a creature. A creature qua creature is distinguishable, and must 
be distinguished, from God. But the creatureliness is ultimately 
reducible to divine Nature in so far as the former is an “illu- 
minative relation” of the latter itself. 

In order to explain the delicate relationship between these 
two aspects that are recognizable in everything, Muslim think- 
ers have proposed a number of metaphors. One of the most 
commonly mentioned is the metaphor of water and waves, 
which is also a favorite metaphor of the Mahayana Buddhists. 
I shall give here another typical one as explained by Haydar 
Ámulí, an outstanding Iranian philosopher of the fourteenth 
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century, in his Jami‘ al-Asrdr? It is a metaphor based on a 
peculiar relationship between ink and the letters written with 
it. Ink structurally corresponds to the all-pervasive unique 
reality of existence while the letters written with it correspond 
to the quiddities (máhíyát) as actualized in the forms of the 
various things in the empirical world. Here follows the gist of 
what Haydar Amuli says about this metaphor." 

Suppose we are reading a book. Our attention naturally is 
drawn toward the written letters. What strikes our eyes are 
primarily letters. We take notice only of the letters. We do not 
see the ink with which they are written. We are not even aware 
of the ink, while in reality we are seeing nothing other than 
various forms assumed by the ink. A slight shift of viewpoint 
will immediately make us realize that the letters are but of a 
“fictitious” (i'tibdri) nature. What really exists before our eyes 
is ink, nothing else. ‘The seeming reality of letters is after all 
due to social convention. They are not realities (/aqd’iq) in 
the most fundamental sense. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
equally undeniable that the letters do exist and are real in so 
far as they are various forms assumed by the ink which is the 
sole reality in this case. 

Everything in this world is comparable to a letter in its 
double nature that has just been explained. Those who per- 
ceive only letters without taking notice of the underlying real- 
ity of ink are those whose eyes are veiled by the letters. To this 
fact refers the famous hadith which says: “God is concealed 
behind seventy thousand veils of light and darkness.” Those 
who recognize only the veils and do not recognize the hidden 
God behind them are, theologically, outspoken and straight- 
forward infidels. Those who know at least vaguely the exist- 
ence of the invisible God behind and beyond the visible veils 
are believers and monotheists in an ordinary sense. But they 
are imperfect monotheists or imperfect “men of unification” 
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(muwahhidtin) because what they actually perceive is nothing 
but letters, while in reality the ink is so clearly and nakedly 
visible in the letters. Letters are not even veils, for they are the 
ink. It is in reference to this point that Ibn ‘Arabi says: “It is 
the empirical world that is a mystery, something eternally hid- 
den and concealed, while the Absolute is the eternally Appar- 
ent that has never concealed itself. ‘he ordinary people are in 
this respect completely mistaken. They think that the world is 
the apparent and the Absolute is a hidden mystery.” 

But, Haydar Amuli continues to say, those who see only 
and exclusively the ink without taking notice of the letters are 
also imperfect monotheists, for their eyes are veiled by the ink 
from the vision of the concrete forms assumed by the ink 
itself. A real “man of unification” must be a “man of two eyes” 
(dhu ‘aynayn) whose vision is veiled by nothing—neither by 
ink nor by letters—a man, in other words, who sees unity in 
multiplicity and multiplicity in unity, 

The metaphor of ink and letters together with what pre- 
ceded it has, I believe, made it abundantly clear that according 
to the thinkers of the school of wahdat al-wujtid, existence 
(wujtid) is something that is one single reality (haqiqah) and 
that has many divergent manifestation-forms (mazdhir). This 
position is established upon the fundamental vision of the act 
of “existence,” which is the one absolute reality, running 
through, or flowing through, all things in the universe. This is 
what is called sarayán al-wujúd, i.e. the “pervasion of exist- 
ence,” or inbisát al-wujúd, i.e. the “unfolding of existence.” 
This fundamental vision of the reality of existence running 
through the whole universe, or rather we should say, produc- 
ing the whole world of Being as various forms of its self- 
unfolding, has led the thinkers of this school toward con- 
structing a metaphysical system in which the same reality of 
existence is given a number of degrees or stages in accor- 
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dance with the various degrees of its self-unfolding or self- 
manifestation. 

In what follows I shall try to analyze the basic structure of 
this system in its most typical form. In so doing we shall have 
to confine our attention to the broad outlines of the problem 
which in reality is an extremely complicated one, particularly 
if we are to take into account the details of the historical 
development of the thought. There is in fact no perfect uni- 
formity recognizable among the various systems that have been 
proposed by the representative thinkers of this school except 
with regard to the most fundamental metaphysical insight into 
the mystery of existence and with regard to the very general 
structural principles upon which they are constructed. Other- 
wise, there is no unanimity even with regard to the number of 
the major stages or degrees to be distinguished. The particular 
system which I am going to analyze here is an archetypal one 
in the sense that (1) its basic structure is more or less commonly 
shared by the majority of the systems, and that (2) it is formally 
of such a nature that it allows of the widest application in the 
broader perspective of metaphilosophical considerations. 


One of the basic points on which all thinkers of the wahdat al- 
wujtid school are in perfect agreement with each other is that 
the Absolute itself has two aspects that are turned toward 
opposite directions: batin and zdhir, i.e. interior and exterior. 
The first of these, the bdtin or interior, is the self-concealing 
aspect of the Absolute, while the second, the zd/ir or exterior, 
is its self-revealing aspect. 

In its first aspect, the Absolute is an absolute unknown- 
unknowable. It is an eternal metaphysical mystery. Religiously, 
the Absolute here is the hidden God. Thus from the viewpoint 
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of human cognition, it is the purely negative side of the Abso- 
lute, although trom the viewpoint of the Absolute itself it is 
the most positive of all its possible aspects, for it is the uncon- 
ditional plenitude of existence. 

The second aspect, the zdhir or exterior, on the contrary, 
represents for the human mind the positive aspect of the Ab- 
solute. In this aspect the Absolute is the metaphysical Source 
of the phenomenal world. Theologically the Absolute here is 
the self-revealing God. Through this aspect the Absolute mani- 
fests itself as various things at various stages which we are 
going to observe. 

This basic distinction between the positive and negative 
aspects in the metaphysical constitution of the Absolute is 
common to all the major Oriental philosophies other than 
Islamic. In Vedanta, for instance, we have the celebrated the- 
sis of dvi-ripa Brahma “two-fold Brahman,” that is, the dis- 
tinction between the #irguna Brahman and saguna Brahman, 
i.e. the absolutely attributeless Brahman and the self-same 
Brahman adorned with all kinds of attributes. In Buddhism 
we have the distinction between “Suchness as absolute Noth- 
ingness” and “Suchness as non-Nothingness.” Taoists distin- 
guish between Non-Being and Being. Confucianists distin- 
guish between wu chi (the Ultimateless) and fai chi (the Su- 
preme Ultimate.) 

It will be evident that, if we are to divide theoretically the 
entire sphere of existence into a certain number of metaphysi- 
cal regions or stages, the Absolute in its bátin “interior” aspect 
will occupy the highest position. For the Absolute in its inte- 
rior aspect is the Absolute itself pure and simple. Ontologically 
it is dhat al-wujúd, i.e. existence itself, or existence in its abso- 
lute purity. Theologically it is dhat alldh, i.c. the very Essence 
of God as God is supposed to be before being described by 
any attribute at all. 
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But itis noteworthy that already at this stage divergence of 
opinions begins to appear among the thinkers. According to 
quite a number of representative thinkers, existence-itself, ie. 
existence at the highest stage, is existence in the state of an 
absolute transcendence. It is sheer metaphysical indiscrimina- 
tion or the absolute Indeterminate to which reference was 
made in an earlier context. And since it infinitely transcends 
all relative distinctions, it is indescribable and ineffable. It is 
therefore essentially unknown and unknowable. It is a great 
Mystery (ghayb). The utmost we can say of this stage is that it 
is “one,” not in the numerical sense but absolutely, in the 
sense that nothing is here visible, nothing is discernible. Tech- 
nically this stage is known as the stage of ahadiyah or “abso- 
lute Oneness.” 

There are, however, some thinkers who do not remain 
satisfied with this view, and who insist on pushing the highest 
stage of existence further beyond ahadiyah. 

Against those who see in ahadiyah the ultimate metaphysi- 
cal stage—Da‘tid Qaysari (d. 1350 C.E.) is one of them—they 
think that it is not completely right to equate the ahadiyah 
directly with “existence-itself” in its absolute purity. Certainly 
they admit that the ahadiyah is contained within the confines 
of the metaphysical region of the dhat al-wujtid, i.e. “exist- 
ence-itself” in its purity, because it is sheer indiscrimination, 
the pure reality of existence without even an internal articula- 
tion, not to speak of external articulation. It is also absolute in 
the sense that it is absolute transcendence. But existence at 
this stage is not absolute in that it is determined at least by 
transcendence. It is conditioned at least by the condition of 
transcending all conditions. Those who think this way Abd 
take the position that the abso- 
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existence at this stage is unconditional to such an extent that it 
is not delimited even by being unconditional, it cannot but be 
absolute Nothingness from the point of view of human cogni- 
tion. It is in this sense called the ghayb al-ghiyib, the “Mys- 
tery of Mysteries,” corresponding exactly to Lao Tzu’s hsiian 
chih yu hsiian, which also can most appropriately be trans- 
lated as “Mystery of Mysteries” or “Mystery beyond Myster- 
ies.” It was in order to give a logical formulation to this con- 
cept that the Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu (fourth century 
B.C.E.) devised the formula wu-wu-wu or “Non-Non-Non- 
Being.” Its last element, i.e. “Non-Being” is the simple nega- 
tion of the empirical existence of phenomenal things. The 
second, 1.e. Non-(Non-Being) is intended to be the absolute 
negation of the first, relative negation, and as such it refers to 
the total and unconditional indiscrimination of “existence,” 
corresponding to the ahadiyah. The third, i.e. Non-{Non-(Non- 
Being)} negates this very unconditionality, thus corresponding to 
the Islamic concept of “Mystery of Mysteries.” 

In the technical terminology of later Islamic metaphysics, 
the “Mystery of Mysteries” is called “existence as absolutely 
non-conditioned” (ld bi-shart nuiqsami) in contrast to the 
stage of ahadiyah which is called “existence as negatively con- 
ditioned” (bi-shart Id). “Negatively conditioned” means that 
existence at this stage is conditioned at least by being not 
conditioned by any determination. 

In this second system, namely, the system in which the 
“Mystery of Mysteries” is placed at the highest and ultimate 
position, the ahadiyah is naturally relegated to the second 
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physical stages of existence, and is naturally a step closer to- 
ward the world of created things. It is interesting in this re- 
spect that Lao Tzu who refers to the absolutely unconditional 
aspect of the Way (rao) as the Mystery of Mysteries, immedi- 
ately turns to its positive aspect and describes the Way in that 
aspect as the “Gateway of myriad wonders,” !” that is, the Gate- 
way through which emerge all things into the phenomenal 
world. In the Islamic view too, the ahadfyah is the source of all 
phenomenal things. 

In fact, it is from the very midst of the ahadiyah that the 
creative activity of the Absolute, i.e, the self-manifesting act of 
pure existence, arises. This self-manifesting act of existence is 
technically known as the “most sacred emanation” (fayd 
aqdas). The result of this emanation is the appearance of the 
next metaphysical stage, that of wahidiyah or Unity. 

At the stage of wdhi- 
Figure 1 diyah, the reality of exist- 
ence still maintains its 
original unity unimpaired, 
there being no external 

















multiplicity manifested. 
Internally, however, the 
unity is here definitely ar- 
ticulated, although this is 
not yet the stage of the ap- 
pearance of the phenom- 
enal world. (Figure 1) 
The real situation will 
































become clear if we approach the matter from the reverse side, 
that is, from the viewpoint of the human consciousness which, 
starting from the phenomenal commotion of the things of the 
empirical world, is gradually elevated in deep meditation up 


to this stage. From this viewpoint, the walidiyah will appear 
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Figure 2 


dhat al-wujud (interior) 


| 


ahadíyah (exterior) —_y» — ahadiyah (interior) 


| 


wáhidíyah _ (exterior) 


as the stage at which all the things, qualities, and events that 
have been raging with universal commotion in the phenom- 
enal world become fused together into a vast unity. Thus, the 
wáhidíyah is not existential unity pure and simple as is the 
case with ahadiyah, but rather a comprehensive unity of an 
infinity of different things. The wahidiyah in this sense is unity 
with inner articulations. But since, as we have just seen, the 
waludiyah is but the “exterior” of the ahadiyah, the inner 
articulations of the wehidiyah must be considered to be the 
external appearance of the hidden articulations inherent in 
the ahadiyah itself. The ahadtyah, considered in itself is pure and 
absolute Oneness, there being not even a shadow of multiplicity, 
But if considered in relation to, and from the point of view of, 
the stage of walidiyah, it is found to contain in itself a prin- 
ciple of diversity. (Figure 2) 


The principle of ontological diversity which plays an exceed- 
ingly important role in Vedanta under the name of máyá 
and in Mahayana Buddhism as avidyá, nescience or igno- 
rance—the word ignorance here being understood in a cos- 
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mic sense—is in the philosophy of wahdat al-wujúd under- 
stood and described in terms of Love (hubb). This peculiar 
concept of Love is based on a celebrated hadith qudsi which 
reads: “I was a hidden treasure, and I loved to be known. Thus 
I created the creatures so that I might be known” (kuntu 
kanzan makhfiyan, fa-ahbabtu an u‘rafa, fa-khalqatu al- 
khalaga li-hay u‘rafa).° 

The phrase “hidden treasure” refers to the stage of 
ahadiyah, particularly in reference to the “exterior” aspect of 
the ahadiyah; namely, that aspect in which the ahadiyah is 
turned toward the phenomenal world.’ For in this particular 
aspect, the ahadiyah is the ultimate source or Ground of all 
things that are to come out in concrete forms in the subse- 
quent ontological dimensions, although in its interior aspect, 
i.e, that aspect in which it is turned toward the opposite direc- 
tion, i.e. toward its own Source which is the “Mystery of Mys- 
teries,” the ahadiyah is nothing but pure Oneness. 

Thus the ahadiyah considered in its “exterior” aspect is 
here designated as a “hidden treasure.” ‘he concept of “hid- 
den treasure” is in its structure very close to Lao Tzu’s concept 
of the “Gateway of myriad wonders” which, as has just been 
mentioned, indicates Tao or absolute Reality considered as 
the ultimate Source of all phenomenal things. Similarly the 
“hidden treasure” is rightly to be compared with the Buddhist 
concept of tathdgata-garbha, the “Storehouse of the Absolute” 
which is also the absolute unity of existence in the particular 
aspect in which it is turned toward samsdra, “birth 
and death,” i.e. the world of phenomenal transiency. The 
Storehouse of the Absolute is still absolutely one and immov- 
able, but it somehow contains in itself a moving drive which, 
once activated, pushes the Absolute towards phenomenal 
evolvement. 

The same is true of the ontological function of love in the 
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Islamic system. The creative movement, or, to use the techni- 
cal terminology of wahdut al-wujtid philosophy, the self-mani- 
festation (tajalli) of the Absolute which is activated by the 
principle of love, emerges for the first time at the stage of 
ahadiyah and is called the “most sacred Emanation.”* As the 
result of this Emanation, the stage of wáhidiyah becomes es- 
tablished. The wáhidíyah, is the ontological stage at which the 
original absolute Oneness of the reality of existence appears 
with inner articulations. These inner articulations are called, 
in accordance with the traditional terminology of theology, 
divine Names and Attributes. In this sense the stage of 
wahidiyah is called the stage of the Names and Attributes 
(asad wa-sifdt), Another name of this stage is the stage of 
knowledge (‘ilm), ie. divine Consciousness. This appellation 
comes from the idea that the wahidfyah is the stage at which 
God becomes conscious of Himself in the form of His own 
essential Perfections (kamdldt dhdtiyah). The essential Perfec- 
tions of God that are thus established in divine Consciousness 
with clear demarcations are called the “eternal Archetypes” 
(a'ydn thdbitah). Structurally, each eternal Archetype is con- 
sidered to be the zdhir or exterior of particular divine Name 
which is the bátin or interior of the Archetype. The eternal 
Archetypes are to be regarded as ontological models which are 
eternally established in divine Consciousness and upon which 
the phenomenal things are produced in the empirical dimen- 
sion of time and space. 

Ontologically, the stage of wáhidíyah is called wujúd bi 
shart shay’, i.e. existence-as-conditioned-by-being-something, 
which means existence as determined into the forms of par- 
ticular things, not yet in the external world, to be sure, but in 
the eternal, supra-temporal, and supra-spatial dimension. 
Such a conception of the eternal archetypes clarifies the posi- 
tion taken by the philosophers of wahdat al-wujúd with re- 
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gard to the notorious problem of universals. They necessarily 
hold the thesis of universalia ante res, for the eternal Arche- 
types are real because the inner articulations of the wahidiyah, 
of which they are the external appearances, are definitely real. 
But in terms of the concrete empirical world, the Archetypes 
are not really existent. This is what is meant by Ibn ‘Arabi 
when he says that “the eternal Archetypes have not yet smelled 
the fragrance of existence,” the word existence in this context 
meaning empirical existence. 

The eternal Archetypes become actualized as individual 
phenomenal things only at the next stage, that of the concrete 
existents, or the world of creaturely things. And the creative or 
self-manifesting activity of the absolute reality of existence by 
which this ontological “descent” is actualized is called the “sa- 
cred emanation” (fayd muqaddas) in distinction from the 
“most sacred emanation” by which the ahadiyah develops into 
wáhidíyah. 


Thus we have come down from the height of Nothingness to 
the world of empirical things. It is to be remembered that 
throughout the entire system what is observable is ultimately 
the one single reality of existence which runs through all the 
stages, manifesting itself differently at each stage. Moreover, 
the thinkers of the wahdat al-wujtid school recognize no dis- 
tance in terms of time between the highest stage, i.e. that of 
the Mystery of Mysteries or existence in its absolutely uncon- 
ditional purity, and the lowest stage, i.e. that of the phenom- 
enal or empirical things. In other words, the process by which 
the reality of existence goes on manifesting itself is not a pro- 
cess of temporal evolvement as the preceding description 
might have suggested. “Time” appears only at the lowest stage, 
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i.e. in the world of empirical things. In reality, the moment we 
posit pure existence we must posit—at one and the same 
time—the phenomenal existence, just as there is no temporal 
discrepancy between the appearance of the sun and the ap- 
pearance of light, although essentially light depends upon the 
sun, that is to say, although essentially the sun is prior and the 
light is posterior. Exactly the same kind of essential, i.e. non- 
temporal priority-posteriority relationship is recognizable be- 
tween pure existence and phenomenal existence. Haydar 
Amulf explains this relationship through the metaphor of the 
sea and the waves. ‘The waves, he says, are ultimately nothing 
other than various forms assumed by the sea itself. In this 
sense the waves cannot subsist independently of the sea. But 
the sea, on its part, as long as it is sea, cannot be without 
waves. In each individual wave the sea appears in a different 
form from all others. But throughout all the different waves 
the reality of the sea remains one. 

The important point here to remark is that, just as the 
waves cannot exist without the sea, so also the sea is insepa- 
rable from the waves. This would imply in a non-metaphori- 
cal language that the reality of existence is inseparable from 
the phenomenal things. The reality of existence cannot but 
manifest itself in various phenomenal forms; the original 
Nothingness cannot but determine itself into an infinity of 
divergent, concrete things. Thus is created the empirical world. 
Theologically we might express the same conception by saying 
that God out of His limitless Mercy, and because of His limit- 
less Mercy, cannot but give Himself to all things. Existence, 
which spreads itself through its variously manifested forms, is 
called in this respect “Mercy” (rahmah), or the “breath of 
Mercifulness” (nafas rahmání). Ontologically the same is called 
wujúd Id bi-shart qisint, i.e. “existence as non-conditioned” 
which must be distinguished from /d bi-shart magsaimi “exist- 
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ence as absolutely non-conditioned” which, as we have men- 
tioned carlier, is the Mystery of Mysteries where existence- 
itself transcends even the condition of being non-conditioned. 
The lá bi-shar or “non-conditioned” which applies to the 
“breath of Mercifulness,” on the contrary, means that exist- 
ence in its self-manifesting and self-revealing aspect, is exist- 
ence which is not determined and particularized by being ex- 
clusively attached to any particular form. Rather it is the real- 
ity considered as being capable of, and being ready to, appear 
in any determined form whatsoever. Existence here is con- 
ceived as being in a special mode of indetermination in the 
sense that it is the center of a limitless number of possible 
determinations. 

And yet, as I have repeatedly pointed out, existence is one 
in whatever determined form it may appear. In this particular 
sense, the whole world of Being, including both its visible and 
invisible regions, is one single reality of existence. It is pre- 
cisely in this sense that the people of wahdat al-wujúd under- 
stand the famous saying: kána alláh wa-lam yakun ma‘a-hu 
shay’, “God was, and there was nothing besides Him.” This 
dictum which is usually understood to refer to the state of 
affairs before God created the world, is given a completely 
different interpretation by the people of wahdat al-wujtid. Ac- 
cording to them, this dictum must be understood as referring 
to an eternal ontological truth which is valid beyond all limi- 
tations of time. The statement holds truc eternally. “God was, 
and there was nothing besides Him” is not a description of a 
particular state of affairs before the creation of the world. It is 
equally true of the situation of the world after it has been 
created. In other words, “God is, and God will be; and there 
is, and there will be, nothing besides Him,” for in reality there 
is in the whole world of Being nothing which is legitimately 
entitled to be regarded as “other” (ghayr) than God. 
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The preceding analysis has thus brought to light as the 
basic structure of wahdat al-wijtd type of metaphysics four 
stages of existence and four ontological modes of “existence.” 


The four basic stages are: 

(1) Dhat al-wujtid, existence-itself in its absolute purity. 

(2) Ahadiyah, absolute Oneness; existence without any 
articulation, 

(3) Wáhidíyah, the unity of multiplicity; existence with 
inner articulations; the stage of the eternal Arche- 
types. 

(4) Phenomenal “existence.” 


The four modes of existence are: 

(a) Le bi-shart magsami, existence as absolutely non-con- 
ditioned. 

(b) Bi-shart ld, existence as negatively conditioned. 

(c) Bi-shart shay’, existence as conditioned by being- 
something. 

(d) Lá bi-shart qismí, existence as relatively non-condi- 
tioned. 

The correlation of these two conceptual systems one with 


the other may be graphically shown by the following diagram: 


REALITY OF EXISTENCE 
(1) Existence-itself  =(a) la bi-shart magsami 


{2) Oneness = (b) bi-shartla  — (2) 
J most sacred 
emanation (d) Ja bi-shart 
(3) Unity ) — (3) | gismi 
= (¢) bi-shart shay’ 4 sacred emanation | 
(4) Phenomena | — (4) | 
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NOTES 

1. See, e.g, my Sufism and Taoism: A Comparative Study of 
Key Philosophical Concepts (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1984) and Celestial Journey: Far Eastern Ways of Think- 
ing (Ashland, Oregon: White Cloud Press, 1995). 

2. See chapter 1, pages 12-20 for a fuller discussion of the 


faná’-baqá’ experience. 


3. Haydar ÅÁmulí, Jámi‘ al-asrár wa-manba‘ al-anwár, ed. 
Henry Corbin and Osman Yahya (Tehran and Paris: Biblio- 
theque iranien, 1969), sec. 310, 161, and sec. 397, 206-207. 

4. Ibid., sec. 212, 107. 

5. For more details about the structure of this triple nega- 
tion, see my Eranos lecture “The Absolute and the Perfect Man 
in Taoism,” in Eranos Jahrbuch: 36 (Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 
1967), 426-428; and Sufism and Taoism, 444-454., 

6. Chung mia chih mén; see my Sufism and Taoism, 398- 
413. 

7. Hadith al-qudst is a tradition or saying in which God 
speaks in the first person. 

8. As explained above, the ahadiyah is the exterior of the 
dhdt al-wujtid, i.e. existence itself or existence in its absolute 
unconditionality; and it is the interior of the wahidiyah. This 
would imply that we must distinguish in the ahadiyah itself two 
aspects turned toward opposite directions, i.e. two faces, one 
turned toward its own “interior” (dhdt al-wujiid) and the other 
turned toward its own “exterior” (wdhidivah), The same struc- 
ture is found also in the wahidiyah. 





